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changes  which  a few  years 
have  wrought  over  the  West- 
ern country  can  be  compre- 
hended only  by  those  who 
have  witnessed  their  prog- 
ress, and  this  has  been  pos- 
sible for  men  not  long  past  middle  life. 
A single  generation  will  almost  cover  the 
development  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  It  is  less  than  forty  years 
since  the  first  railroad  pushed  shining 
threads  of  iron  into  what  had  long  been 
called  the  Great  American  Desert;  concern- 
ing which  so  many  prophesies  had  already 
been  written  by  men  who  had  journeyed 
over  it,  of  which  it  had  been  intimated  that 
its  sterile  wastes  and  its  wild  inhabitants 
would  be  alike  a barrier  to  westward  travel 
and  a j)rotection  against  invasion  from  ex- 
ternal enemies.  It  had  already  been  crossed 
many  times;  a trade  route  had  been  opened 
with  the  Mexicans  in  the  South-we.st;  Mor- 
mons had  established  their  kingdom  in  the 
Salt  Lake  \'alley;  and  gold  seekers  had 
walked  across  the  continent  beside  their 
bull  teams  to  dig  the  yellow  wealth  from  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific — but  these  lines  of 
travel  had  not  affected  the  loneliness  of  the 
western  half  of  the  continent. 

When  the  first  Pacific  railroad  was  built, 
the  Western  plains  and  mountains  sup- 
ported an  abundant  life  that,  in  many  places, 
has  now  wholly  di.sappeared.  The  great 
plains  were  the  pastures  of  innumerable 
buffalo,  and  antelope,  and  elk,  and  deer, 
which  supported  the  wild  tribes  that  dwelt 
there,  or  passed  north  and  south  across 
them  in  peaceful  journeyings  or  hostile  fo- 


ray. Almost  the  entire  subsistence  of  the 
laborers  employed  in  laying  the  railroad 
track  was  wild  meat.  The  Indians  ob- 
jected to  the  passage  of  the  railway,  and 
were  hostile.  At  that  time,  and  for  several 
years  thereafter,  unless  a man  were  a skilled 
plainsman  or  had  an  escort  of  troops  near 
at  hand,  it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth 
to  venture  far  from  the  railroad  track.  I 
recall  an  occurrence  of  the  early  railroad 
days  where  a passenger  on  the  overland 
train,  not  caring  much  for  the  mid-day 
meal  served  at  the  eating  station  at  Sidney, 
Neb.,  wandered  off,  while  his  fellows  ate, 
to  look  at  the  bluff  on  the  north  side  of  the 
track.  While  standing  there,  two  of  a 
party  of  Sioux,  who  had  been  watching  the 
train  from  a hiding  place  on  the  top  of  the 
bluff,  rode  swiftly  down  upon  him  and 
killed,  scalped,  and  stripped  him  before  the 
very  eyes  of  the  astonished  trainmen  and 
passengers.  The  two  Sioux  rode  slowly 
away,  while  others  of  their  party  danced  in 
triumph  and  derision  on  the  top  of  the  bluff 
in  plain  view  of  the  train.  In  those  days 
Indians  were  Indians,  and  the  plains  were 
the  plains,  indeed. 

It  all  seems  so  short  a time  ago  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  change.  Only  last 
summer  I was  talking  with  a middle-aged 
Indian  friend  about  old  times,  and  as  we 
discussed  one  thing  after  another,  he  spoke 
of  an  occasion  in  1867,  when  with  a party 
of  warriors  of  his  tribe,  he  had  helped  to 
ditch  a freight  train  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway.  The  cars  gave  up  abundant 
plunder,  and  the  Indians  sent  to  the  camp 
for  the  women  to  bring  pack-horses  to  carry 
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away  the  goods  which  they  had  captured — had  been  carried  away,  soldiers  were  dis- 
far  more  than  they  could  use.  While  they  covered  coming,  and  a little  fight  took  place, 
were  waiting,  the  boys  and  young  men  in  in  which  one  or  two  men  were  killed.  Then 


Copyright,  igoj,  by  E.  S Curtis. 

An  Apache  babe 

Who  cares  little  that  he  is  the  son  of  a raitishing  race. 


sportive  mood  tied  ends  of  the  jjieces  of  the  Cheyennes  ran  away.  When  the  Chey- 
calico  to  their  horses’  tails  and  galloped  enne  had  finished  his  story,  I said  to  him: 
wildly  over  the  prairie,  while  the  cloth,  as  it  “ Friend,  do  you  know  who  those  soldiers 
unrolled,  swung  out  behind  them  in  great  were?”  He  made  the  sign  of  assent,  and 
curves.  After  one  or  two  loads  of  plunder  then  the  sign  “Pawnee” — Major  North’s 
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Chino. 

One  of  ihe  old*time  Apache  renegades. 


Ccpyright^  igo^,  by  E,  S.  Curtis. 


Kska  De,  an  Apache. 


Copyriji^ht,  tqon.  by  li.  S.  Curfts. 


Hopi  mother  and  child. 


famous  battalion  of  Pawnee  scouts,  who 
were  then  guarding  the  railroad.  “ Yes,”  I 
said,  “they  were  Pawnees,  and  my  close 
friend,  almost  my  l)rother,  was  in  command 
I have  often  heard  him  tell  the  stor}'.” 

So  closely  intertwined  are  the  histories 
of  the  different  plains  tribes.  The  tale  of 
some  battle  related  to  you  to-day  by  a mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  two  warring  tribes  may  be 
heard  again  later  from  another  man  who 


was  present  and  fought  on  the  other  side. 
Thus,  often,  one  may  eliminate  the  personal 
equation  from  the  accounts,  and  gain  a clear 
and  just  idea  of  events. 

Long  before  railroads  came,  and  for  a 
few  years  after  that,  almost  the  sole  human 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the  Indians 
and  the  troops  stationed  at  the  distant  and 
isolated  frontier  posts.  Of  trappers  and 
hunters  there  were  a few,  but  the  fur  trade 
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had  long  before  begun  to  decay,  and  those 
engaged  in  it  were  not  many.  The  Indian 
still  had  almost  the  whole  country  to  him- 
self, and  it  furnished  him  a good  subsist- 
ence. On  the  plains,  the  tribes  followed 
the  buffalo  herds,  which  were  their  chief 
dependence,  and  each  autumn,  when  the 
buffalo  were  fat  and  the  robes  were  at  their 
best,  the  mountain  tribes,  and  even  those 
from  west  of  the  Rockies,  came  down  to  the 
plains  to  kill  meat  and  secure  robes,  though 
at  the  risk  of  being  attacked  by  their  plains 
enemies,  who  regarded  them  as  trespassers, 
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and  were  always  an.xious  to  tight  them.  In 
the  mountains,  the  people  lived  on  the  flesh 
of  elk,  and  deer,  and  the  wild  sheep,  and 
caught  fish  in  the  streams.  Everywhere 
the  women  dug  roots  and  gathered  berries, 
which  were  dried  and  stored  up  in  large 
quantities.  On  theplainsand  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north,  the  usual  shelter  was  the 
conical  skin  lodge — generally  known  as  the 
tipi — often  occupied  all  through  the  year. 
Farther  to  the  south-west,  and  again  to  the 
west  and  north-west  the  houses  were  differ- 
ent; often  brush  shelters  in  the  south, 
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A Hopi  snake  chief,  from  the  village  of  Hano. 
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The  Navajo  wind  doctor,  Nes-Ja-Ja-Hot-'I'ala- 
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“A  Son  of  ihe  Desert  ' js  a Navajo  boy 


while  in  the  north-west  they  were  made  of 
planks  wedged  off  from  the  trunk  of  the 
cedar. 

In  all  the  variety  of  their  old  surround- 
ings the  Indians  were  a simple  people,  hap- 
py if  they  had  enough  to  eat,  and  taking 
little  thought  for  the  future,  though  when 
food  was  plenty  they  did  make  some  pro- 
vision against  a time  of  scarcity.  They  are 
just  as  human  as  ourselves.  They  love 
their  dear  ones,  pray  to  their  gods,  resent 
injuries  and  struggle  for  success.  They 
are  glad  or  sorrc'.  depressed  or  hopeful. 


slothful  or  ambitious,  just  as  we  are.  In 
all  respects  they  are  men  of  like  passions 
with  us,  but,  lacking  our  training,  they  are 
unable  to  bear  their  part  in  the  struggle  for 
e.xistence  with  the  white  man. 

-As  long  as  the  buffalo  lasted  the  Indian 
was  able  to  live  his  old  life.  He  could  fight 
the  white  man,  and  when  overcome  could 
run  away,  but  hunger  was  an  enemy  he 
could  not  fight  nor  run  away  from ; so  when 
the  game  was  exterminated,  and  the  food 
supply  was  taken  away,  the  change  came. 
.And  what  a change  it  was!  Hitherto  they 
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had  wandered  at  will  over  tlie  broad  terri 
tory  which  each  tribe  claimed  as  its  own. 
Now  they  were  prisoners — shut  up  in  a lit- 
tle corner  of  the  land.  They  had  been  their 
own  masters,  free  of  any  control;  now  they 
were  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  white  men. 
Their  clothing,  once  of  the  warm,  .soft,  dur- 
able skins  of  animals,  was  now  the  thin, 
perishable  cloth  of  civilization.  Their 
warm  and  comfortable  buffalo-.skin  lodges 


nclian  'Pyiies 

their  sur]dus  herds  up  o\er  the  long  trail 
and  to  distribute  them  over  the  new  feeding 
grounds.  The  cattle,  and  a little  later  the 
.sheep,  took  the  place  of  the  wild  game. 
After  a time,  the  cattlemen  overstocked  the 
range,  which  became  so  poor  that  they 
moved  their  herds  farther  on,  and  then  the 
farmer  came  into  the  country  and  began  to 
homestead  his  i6o  acres.  Before  him,  its 
inhabitants  had  alwavs  been  wanderers. 


Copyrizht,  ig04,  by  /f.  S.  Curtis. 


Canon  de  Chelly.  A party  of  Navajo. 


had  stood  white  along  the  streams  north 
and  south,  and  east  and  west;  now,  gradu- 
ally, they  were  forced  to  build  for  them- 
selves small,  unhealthy  log  houses — blots 
upon  the  landscape.  The  whole  fashion  of 
their  lives  was  altered  and  with  the  change 
came  also  a modification  of  custom  and  be- 
lief almost  as  great  as  that  in  their  surround- 
ings. 

The  Indian  surrendered;  came  into  the 
agency,  where  only  now  there  was  food,  and 
lived  on  the  rations  given  him  by  the  (lov- 
ernment.  .\s  soon  as  the  game  was  killed 
off,  and  the  Indians  had  ceased  from  troub- 
ling, cattlemen  from  Texas  began  to  drive 


Here,  at  last,  was  someone  who  intended  to 
stay. 

^lore  and  more  people  drifted  into  the 
country,  and  population  increased,  until, 
within  the  last  ten  years,  much  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  old  buffalo  plains  has  become  as 
old-fashioned  as  Illinois  or  Ohio. 

Thus  there  came  about  in  the  Western 
country  the  substitution  of  civilized  for 
natural  conditions.  Domestic  animals  feed 
now  on  the  pastures  of  the  buffalo  and  the 
antelope.  Corn  and  wheat  have  thrust  out 
the  blue-joint  and  the  buffalo-grass.  Green 
fields  of  alfalfa  have  taken  the  place  of 
wastes  of  silvery  sage-bru.sh.  The  large 
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Hos-Toe-Biga,  a Navajo  medicine  man. 


mammals  have  been  exterminated.  The 
Indian  has  been  crowded  to  the  wall;  has 
decreased  in  numbers,  and  has  changed  in  a 
hundred  ways;  yet  he  has  not  disappeared. 
For  a generation  we  have  been  trying  to 
civilize  him,  but  the  nature  inherited  from 
a thousand  generations  of  wild  ancestors 
cannot  be  eradicated  in  a single  one.  At 


the  present  day,  his  picture.squeness  has 
wholly  disappeared,  and  to  the  eye  he  has 
become  unutterably  commonplace.  Yet 
when  he  lived  his  natural  life,  he  and  all 
about  him  were  startlingly  picturesque. 
The  charge  on  the  buffalo  herd,  the  swift  ma- 
noeuvres of  an  attacking  war  party,  the  cir- 
cle of  white  lodges  standing  by  the  stream, 
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the  robed  or  blanketed  figures  that  moved 
about  the  camp — any  and  all  of  these  gave 
the  landscape  a light  and  color  that  we  can 
never  see  again. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  this  race  who 
were  still  in  the  stone  age  of  human  devel- 
opment. yet  lived  side  by  side  with  civiliza- 
tion, should  have  greatly  interested  their 
white  neighbors.  They  have  been  exten- 
sively studied,  and  a great  fund  of  informa- 
tion about  them  has  thus  been  accumulated, 
but  too  often  they  have  been  studied  merely 
as  natural-history  specimens,  and  described 
wholly  from  the  outside.  Their  humanity 
has  been  forgotten. 

It  is  a hard  matter  for  civilized  man  to 
comprehend  him  who  is  uncivilized;  and 
the  savage  does  not  easily  show  his  real  self 
to  the  stranger  or  the  chance  acquaintance. 
So,  while  the  Indian’s  habits  have  been 
written  of,  the  motives  that  influenced  him, 
the  spurs  of  his  actions,  have  been  too  often 
little  com])rehended. 

Written  descriptions  often  give  inexact 
ideas  of  things,  and  to  different  readers 
words  may  convey  the  most  diverse  impres- 
.sions.  Pictures,  however,  tell  us  the  truth. 
We  are  not  in  doubt  about  their  meaning. 
We  have  had  few  faithful  pictures  of  In- 
dians, for  painters  of  Indians  have  not  been 
many,  and  if,  of  late  years,  photography 
has  given  us  pictures  that  may  be  indefi- 
nitely reproduced,  what  a difference  there 
is  in  photographs! 

For  some  years  an  American  artist  has 
been  studying  the  Indians  with  a camera, 
and  he  has  put  into  this  labor  an  amount  of 
time,  energ}’,  and  self-sacrifice  which  shows 
the  work  to  be  the  love  of  his  life,  while  the 
results  attained  show  that  it  is  a worthy 
love. 

Years  ago,  Mr.  E.  S.  Curtis,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  began  to  photograj)h  Indians  of  the 
north-west  coast  near  his  home,  and  some 
of  the  best  and  most  artistic  of  his  work  is 
found  in  the  beautiful  pictures  that  he  took 
long  ago.  In  i8gg  he  was  with  the  Harri- 
man  e.xpedition  in  Alaska,  and  there  ex- 
tended his  knowledge  of  North  American 
tribes;  and  on  his  return  he  began  to  give 
more  and  more  time  and  thought  to  the 
work  which  heretofore  he  had  done  only 
casually,  and  for  his  own  amusement. 

Curtis  is  a professional  ])hotographer, 
equipped  with  all  the  skill  required  in  the 
technical  part  of  that  business;  but  he  is 


alsoanartist,seeingand  loving  the  beautiful 
and  longing  to  reproduce  it.  It  was  for  his 
own  pleasure  that  he  began  to  photograph 
the  “ Siwashes  ” of  his  home,  merely  because 
Indian  life  is  natural  and  full  of  feeling, 
and  lends  itself  to  the  picturesque  and  the 
beautiful.  He  made  pictures  as  they  ap- 
pealed to  him ; and  as  he  continued  to  make 
them  they  appealed  to  him  more  and  more, 
and  he  .saw  greater  artistic  possibilities  in 
the  Indian.  As  he  took  more  of  these  pict- 
ures, as  his  collection  grew,  the  idea  dawned 
on  him  that  here  was  a wide  field  as  yet  un- 
worked ; here  was  a great  country  in  which 
still  live  hundreds  of  tribes  and  remnants  of 
tribes,  some  of  which  still  retain  many  of 
their  primitive  customs  and  their  ancient 
beliefs.  Would  it  not  be  a worthy  work, 
from  the  points  of  view  of  art  and  science 
and  historv’,  to  represent  them  all  by  pho- 
tography ? At  first  the  idea  was  thought  of 
only  to  be  rejected  as  impossible  to  be  acted 
on.  He  had  a living  to  earn,  a family  to 
support.  To  do  what  he  had  thought  of 
meant  much  travel,  great  expense,  and  un- 
ending toil.  But  the  idea  refused  to  be 
rejected.  It  overpowered  him,  and  he  be- 
gan the  work. 

Since  that  time  he  has  visited  many 
tribes,  chiefly  those  of  the  South-west  and 
especially  the  Navajo,  and  various  people 
of  the  Pueblo,  though  he  has  also  been  pres- 
ent at  the  ceremonies  of  some  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Northern  plains.  The  work  that  he 
has  done  and  is  doing  is,  from  the  ethno- 
logical point  of  view,  of  the  very  highest 
value.  It  is  his  purpose  to  picture  the  In- 
dian as  he  was  in  primitive  times;  the  In- 
dian unposed,  unartificial,  living  his  daily 
life,  going  about  his  daily  affairs.  But 
while  he  does  this,  he  considers  also — and, 
1 fancy,  considers  chiefly — the  art  side;  and 
the  result  is  that  his  pictures  are  full  of  art. 
The  artist  employs  canvas,  brushes,  and 
paints  as  the  mechanical  means  through  the 
use  of  which  he  expresses  what  he  sees  in 
his  subject.  But  Curtis  has  a more  diffi- 
cult task.  The  mechanical  eye  of  the  cam- 
era sees  everything.  Nothing  is  left  out, 
and  nothing  that  does  not  appear  before 
the  camera  can  be  put  in.  It  is  through  the 
manipulation  of  light  and  through  beauty 
of  line  and  of  composition  that  Curtis  is 
able  to  make  his  personality  felt  and  to  give 
play  to  his  imagination. 

I speak  of  Curtis’s  work  as  photography. 
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Mosa,  a child  of  the  Mohave. 
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Old  Chief  Joseph  of  the  Nez  Perces. 
Died  September,  1904 
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and  of  his  pictures  as  photographs;  but 
these  terms  are  misleading  to  anyone  who, 
in  thinking  of  a photograph,  forms  a men- 
tal picture  only  of  the  photographs  that  he 
has  seen.  These  photographs  are  not  like 
those  which  anyone  has  seen.  The  results 
which  Curtis  gets  with  his  camera  stir  one 
as  one  is  stirred  by  a great  painting;  and 
when  we  are  thus  moved  by  a picture,  and 
share  the  thought  and  feeling  that  the  artist 
had  when  he  made  the  picture,  we  may 
recognize  it  as  a work  of  art. 

These  pictures  show  not  what  an  ordi- 
nary photographer  would  have  obtained — 
for  Curtis  is  an  artist.  In  his  pictures  are 
found  that  indescribable  quality  which  we 
term  feeling,  and  which  moves  us;  though 
how  or  why  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain. 

WTiile  Curtis  is  first  of  all  an  artist,  he 
does  not  think  solely  of  his  art.  His  mind 
is  broad  enough  to  see  the  humanity  of  his 
subjects  and  the  importance  of  learning 
about  them  all  that  can  be  learned.  He 
realizes  the  work’s  scientific  value,  and,  not 
content  with  making  the.se  beautiful  and 
faithful  records  of  the  old-time  life,  with  all 
its  varied  round  of  travel  and  social  inter- 
course and  ceremonial,  he  feels  that  pic- 
tures alone  are  not  enough.  They  tell  the 
story  of  that  life  in  part,  but  they  require 
some  explanation,  ami  as  each  picture  rep- 
resents some  state  or  .some  action,  the  rea- 
son and  cau.se  for  what  the  picture  shows 
should  be  explained  and  recorded.  There- 
fore, besides  making  his  pictures,  Curtis  is 
gathering  from  each  tribe  that  he  visits  all 
that  he  can  which  relates  to  its  customs,  be- 
liefs, and  ceremonials,  and  is  thus  accu- 
mulating information  of  great  value  in  it- 
self, but  of  still  greater  value  as  a supple- 
ment to  his  pictures. 


It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  if  Curtis  shall 
have  his  health,  and  shall  live  for  ten  years, 
he  will  then  have  accumulated  material  for 
the  greatest  artistic  and  historical  work  in 
American  ethnology  that  has  ever  been  con- 
ceived of.  The  work  so  well  begun  should 
be  carried  on  to  completion. 

I have  never  seen  pictures  relating  to 
Indians  which,  for  fidelity  to  nature,  com- 
bined with  artistic  feeling,  can  compare 
with  these  pictures  by  Curtis.  To-day 
they  are  of  high  scientific  and  artistic  value. 
What  will  they  be  a hundred  years  from 
now  when  the  Indians  shall  have  utterly 
vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ? The 
pictures  will  show  to  the  man  of  that  day 
who  and  what  were  his  predecessors  in  the 
land.  They  will  tell  how  the  Indian  lived, 
what  were  his  beliefs,  how  he  carried  him- 
self in  the  various  operations  of  life,  and 
they  will  tell  it  as  no  word  picture  could 
ever  tell  it.  He  who  remembers  the  two  or 
three  plates  in  Jonathan  Carver’s  “Trav- 
els,” or  Bodmer’s  splendid  illustrations  in 
^Maximilian’s  great  work,  cannot  fail  to 
realize  how  great  a difference  exists  be- 
tween a written  and  a pictured  description. 

The  pictures  speak  for  themselves,  and 
the  artist  who  has  made  them  is  devoted  to 
his  work.  To  accomplish  it  he  has  ex- 
changed ease,  comfort,  home  life,  for  the 
hardest  kind  of  work,  frequent  and  long- 
continued  separation  from  his  family,  the 
wearing  toil  of  travel  through  difficult  re- 
gions, and  finally  the  heart-breaking  strug- 
gle of  winning  over  to  his  purpose  primi- 
tive men.  to  whom  ambition,  time,  and 
money  mean  nothing,  but  to  whom  a dream 
or  a cloud  in  the  sky,  or  a bird  flying  across 
the  trail  from  the  wrong  direction  means 
much. 
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FHE  BACKWARD  TRAIL  OF  THE 

SAXON 


BY  JOHN  FOX,  JR. 


UT  at  the  gate  of  the  com- 
pound, last  night,  a bary- 
tone voice  lifted  starward  a 
Jan  of  praise.  We  were  to 
ve  that  wretched  enclos- 
ure,\the  Three  Guardsmen 
said  next  day,  and  that  night  the  White 
Slaves  listened  to  the  irking  of  dogs,  the 
droning  chorus  of  schooh^hildren  chanting 
Chinese  classics  and  the  'haedley  of  small 
noises  in  streets  and  compound,  and  sank  to 
sleep  for  the  last  time  in  Haicheng.  A.‘; 
usual,  the  raucous  cries  of  DeairPrior  and 
Burleigh  ushered  in  the  dawn  and^e  usual 
awakening  and  bustle  of  servant  and 
masters  followed.  For  the  last  time  Little 
\\'ong.  Cup-bearer  and  Page-in-Waitmg, 
with  his  hand  at  his  forehead,  clicked  In 
heels  before  each  of  us  iir  turn,  stirred  his^ 
master,  the  Irishman,  from  slumber  deep 
and,  with  a radiant  smile  and  flashing  teeth, 
fired  volleys  of  Tansan  right  and  left.  With- 
in half  an  hour  we  were  gathered  under 
Yokoyama’s  tent  for  our  last  breakfast/ 
For  the  last  time  Big  Reggie,  the  French- 
man, marched  past  us  and  for  the  last  tjhie 
we  made  him  keep  step  to  a ringing'  Mar- 
seillaise. Half  an  hour  later,  the  Com- 
pound was  full  of  squealing  horses,  a/ld  soon 
carts,  coolies,  the  White  Slaves  of  Haicheng 
and  the  Three  Guardsmen  wound'out  of  the 
gate,  through  the  narrow  streets  and  under 
the  city  wall — on  the  way  to  ^ee  a battle  at 
last.  Two  hours  we  marched,  climbed  then 
a little  hill,  left  our  horses  6n  the  hitherside, 
crawled  over  the  top  tq/where  that  battle 
was  raging — some  tern^iles  away.  Up  in 
the  mountains  somebody  was  evidently 
letting  loose  giant  ^ffs  of  cigarette  smoke 
liigh  in  the  air.  ^o  sound  was  perceptible, 
but  they  were  shells,  a Guardsman  said. 

“Whose  shells?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  Guard.sman. 
.\s  a matter  of  fact  those  shells  were  so  far 
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away  that  we  could  not  tell  whether  they 
were  Russian  or  Japanese,  whether  they 
were  coming  toward  us  or  going  away.  But 
we  could  count  them  and,  of  course,  that 
was  great  profit  and  fun.  So  while  that 
battle  raged  we  fearlessly  strolled  around 
the  hillside  or  sat  in  groups  and  told  stories, 
and  one  daredevil  of  a correspondent  made 
reckless  by  the  perils  we  had  passed  deliber- 
ately turned  his  back  to  the  fight  and  calmly 
read  a newspaper. 

TheThree  Guardsmen  were  justly  pained 
by  such  a neglect  of  such  an  opportunity  to 
study  strategy  and  tactics  in  a great  war  and 
they  did  not  look  happy.  Thus  for  two 
hours  di^  we  not  see  the  battle  of  Anshan- 
tien.  / 

Towards  noon  the  shell-smoke  waned  and 
we  lyloved  on  to  another  Compound  where 
e,/were  to  spend  the  night.  At  dusk  a 
uardsman'came  in  radiant  and  filled  our 
he^ts  with  fatuous  cheer.  We  were  to  see 
'another  fierce  engagement  next  morning. 
But  vVmust  rise  early  and  travel  fast  or  we 
should  W too  late,  as  the  attack  would  be 
made  beibre  dawn.  The  Three  Guards- 
men would\qme  themselves  to  awaken  us 
at  three  o’cl^k  so  that  there  could  be  no 
mistake.  He  Vas  so  earnest  and  so  sure 
that  we  went  to  Ked  greatly  excited  and  no- 
body slept  except\the  Irishman,  who  lifted 
his  head,  from  s^nd  slumber  however, 
when  one  A’agrant  b^r  bottle  was  popped  to 
decide  a wager,  at  miHnight. 

“Don’t  you  think  I\don’t  hear  you,”  he 
said.  ' 

“ I win  the  bet,”  said  Brill. 

Three  hours  later,  the  Guardsmen  found 
us  awake.  We  arose  and  stumbled  in  the 
mud  and  darkness  for  a cup  of  coffee  and 
.started  single-file  through  raining  blackness 
toward  that  ever-vanishing  front.  Nobody 
said  a word,  and  the  silence  and  mystery  of 
the  march  was  oppressive  as  we  waded 


